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UP AND OVER—The through lanes of IH 35 in Austin will soar above the 
existing freeway when this double-decking job is complete in mid-1974. 
It is the only Interstate highway in the United States to have its capacity 
increased in this way. Each of the overhead structures, composed of two 
12-foot traffic lanes, a six-foot inside shoulder, and a 10-foot outside 
shoulder, has to be supported on single-column supports located between 
the main lanes and the frontage roads. Photograph by John Suhrstedt 
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Soaring across Central Texas farmlands, Derek Howard and 
his balloon, The Armadillo, race the wind and a pack of trail- 
ing hot-air machines during the first Texas Hot-Air Balloon 
Race in Manor. This ‘‘hound and hare’’ race at the October 
event begins with Howard’s balloon playing the hare, and 
the hounds trying to catch it. For more on this colorful 
sport, see page 9. Photograph by John Suhrstedt 
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Wherever you see smoke, you'll usually find fire. Both are 
against the law at Guadalupe Mountains National Park, 
which has a shortage of deadwood and is inaccessible to 
fire-fighting equipment. Visitors to the primitive campground 
on the park’s eastern edge can use only containerized fuel 
heaters for warmth and lanterns for light. But on most 
nights in this beautiful area, nature provides its own light- 
ing. Photograph by Larry Upshaw 


~ Hignwaymen 
Must 
Communicate 


IT Is OBvious the nation’s highway 
needs are not being met, State High- 
way Engineer J. C. Dingwall told the 
general session of the 46th annual 
Highway Short Course on November 
14 at Texas A&M University. 

Dingwall’s keynote address to the 
opening session of the three-day course 
was based mostly on his work as presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials and had a na- 
tional flavor because, as he said, ‘““‘We 
must keep up with national issues.” 

The state highway engineer quoted 
figures that make him optimistic about 
the future despite the problems. He 
said that although highway expendi- 
tures have doubled since 1957, the cost 
is only 15 percent of total transporta- 
tion spending. Federal spending on all 
forms of transportation likewise has de- 
creased. 

“Everyone recognizes that transpor- 
tation is the backbone of the economy 
and our communications system,” said 
Dingwall. “I am confident that when 
the people realize that transportation 
is being neglected, they will act to re- 
store it to its proper priority.” 

Dingwall called on the highway en- 
gineers, technicians, and maintenance 
men to cooperate and assist where pos- 


sible with developers of other modes 
of transportation. 

Following are excerpts from his 
speech. 

This has been one of the busiest 
years in AASHO’s history. But it seems 
that for most of the year, we spent 
most of our time preparing to appear 
or appearing before Congress. As your 
president, I have appeared before Con- 
gressional committees four times this 
year—other state highway administra- 
tors along with Alf Johnson have done 
likewise. 

To understand why this has been 
necessary, you have to look at what’s 
going on in our society. Highways are 
under attack from all directions. I 
think this is so because there has been 
a substantial protest subculture in the 
United States. 

The chief targets of these protesters 
are the successful elements of the so- 
called Establishment. There is an 
amazing lack of protest over the fail- 
ures of other programs. But show me 
a successful program or organization, 
or institution, and Ill show you a tar- 
get for these attacks. 

But I believe we have witnessed 
some small change in the attitude of 
Congress. I believe the emotionalism 
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NINE LEADERS—It was the last short course for these nine dis- 
trict engineers and division heads. The retirement of these lead- 


Mulkey Owens, Austin; J. A. Snell, San Angelo; and Charles (Chili) 
Smith, Amarillo. Back row, Archie Christian, Right of Way; Oscar 


ers before next November means a loss of 346 years of experi- Crain, Lubbock; J. C. Dingwall, state highway engineer; Joe 


ence.They are, front row from left, E. M. Pritchard, Brownwood; 


stirred by the protest subculture is 
waning. The uncompromising hyper- 
idealism which has run rampant in the 
past five years now is being tem- 
pered with realism... . 

We must return to a better under- 
standing with the federal government 
or get out all together. To do this, I 
think we must beef up the headquar- 
ters staff of AASHO with well-quali- 
fied people to provide for continuous 
review of policy and legislative matters. 

The other side of the coin is that 
we must inform others. And this ap- 
plies to us in the Texas Highway De- 
partment as well as the national asso- 
ciation. Too long we have considered 
that the success of the highway pro- 
gram was all we needed to demonstrate 
the necessity for its continuation. That 
is no longer true. It is no longer enough 
merely to defend the highway program, 


but we also must inform legislators on 
the state and national levels of the 
needs for highways and of our ac- 
complishments. 

We must maintain close and con- 
tinuous liaison with these lawmakers. 
They must have information to make 
decisions, and we must furnish it. Oth- 
erwise, they may use information put 
together by not always well-meaning 
persons. 

To those of you in the field, I 
would urge you to brief the legislators 
in your area about what we have done, 
what we are doing now, and what still 
needs to be done for the highway sys- 
tem in their districts. 

I am not advocating “politicking” in 
the rather unsavory connotation of 
that word. I am only saying the peo- 
ple’s elected representatives must be 
kept informed about what’s happening 


Wright, Planning Survey; and V. J. McGee, Childress. 


to the highways. It would not be out 
of line to invite them to a briefing on 
highway matters in the area. We as a 
Department seldom set up a ribbon 
cutting—this is usually done by local 
governments—but elected officials, 
state and national, should be invited. 

This year I have met Congressmen 
and state legislators who said they did 
not know what is happening. We must 
assume our share of the blame for this 
intolerable situation and correct it— 
now. 

We must tell our story like it is. 
For example, the State of Missouri 
filed a suit against the Secretary of 
Transportation and the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, contending that 
withholding federal funds authorized 
by Congress is illegal. 

The federal district court said Mis- 
souri was correct and the funds were 
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THE BIG DAY—Charles Simons (second from left) will long remember November 17. State 
Senator Charles Herring (left) of Austin swears him in as chairman of the Highway Com- 
mission, Governor Preston Smith (second from right) and Dewitt Greer, outgoing chair- 
man, look on. Simons has long considered Greer his good friend and mentor. At the 
Highway Short Course earlier that week, Simons preceded his speech by paying personal 
respects to Greer ‘‘before a group with whom he has worked for so many years. For the 
past 18 months | have sat... . at the feet of the master. | know of no one who has served 
with a higher degree of fidelity, devotion, and intelligence than Mr. Greer. | would not 
have accepted this assignment had it not been for the comforting knowledge that he will 


be sitting by my side. . 


. . In highway circles... 


where Mr. Greer sits . . . is the head 


of the table. So, Coach Greer, if you will toss that ball softly, I’ll try not to fumble it.” 


ordered restored. Even though the case 
now is on appeal, it is evident that 
one state’s willingness to take a stand 
has turned an apparently hopeless situ- 
ation into something of a victory. 

Part of the victory is in the ex- 
posure of the problem which the case 
generated. Senators Henry Belmon and 
Jennings Randolph and others in Con- 
gress have spoken out on this situa- 
tion. It reached the front pages and 
legislation was proposed against these 
withholdings. 

A large number of citizens reacted 
by writing the President. We were 
amazed at the number of citizens’ 
groups in Texas who passed resolu- 
tions regarding this matter. How can 
we expect a bad policy or an unsound 
piece of legislation to be corrected un- 
less the people and their elected rep- 
resentatives understand what is wrong 
with it? 

Another example is red tape. AA 
SHO, with no little help from the Tex- 
as Highway Department and other 
states, has been the leading advocate 


for the reduction of red tape. We have 
asked Congress to examine the ever- 
increasing delays in bringing a project 
up to the construction stage. 

Congress has acted positively and in- 
cluded language in proposed legisla- 
tion against unnecessary red tape. Our 
own Jim Wright of Fort Worth was 
the leader in this movement and our 
own “Red Tape Chart,” which was 
prepared by Highway Design Division, 
has been exhibited and explained to 
the Public Works Committees of both 
the house and the senate of Congress. 
It was exhibited on the floor of the 
senate recently by Senator Lloyd Bent- 
sen during debate on the recent un- 
successful 1972 Federal-Aid Highway 
Act. In addition, when I testified be- 
fore the road subcommittee on the 
Public Works Committee of the senate, 
I was surprised to find our chart ex- 
hibited on the walls of the senate hear- 
ing chamber! 

Let us not forget that we have a red 
tape problem in our own house. We 
must keep our own organization under 


scrutiny and do away with those pro- 
cedures which are unnecessary. Red 
tape can be created by habit. Once a 
person becomes involved with the proc- 
esses and procedures, he often finds 
himself accepting an action as an in- 
tegral step in progress. 

I am optimistic about the future and 
Tl tell you why. An interesting para- 
dox is that while federal expenditures 
for all modes of transportation over 
the past 15 years have increased, the 
percentage of transportation outlay as 
related to all non-defense spending has 
decreased. The annual federal highway 
expenditure has doubled since 1957, 
but as a percentage of total federal 
transportation spending, it has de- 
creased by about 15 percent. 

This means that transportation in 
general and highways in particular are 
not being given the high priority they 
deserve. I am confident that when the 
people recognize that transportation is 
being neglected, they will act to restore 
it to its proper priority. 

It is obvious that needs are not being 
met. The information we can provide, 
coupled with the growing public aware- 


ness that construction of transportation 


facilities is not proceeding as fast as 
it should, will awaken citizens. 

The 1972 National Transportation 
Needs Study indicated we should pro- 
vide $670 billion worth of transporta- 
tion facilities in the next 20 years. Of 
this $670 billion, $570 billion are to 
meet highway needs. 

The need for highways is not going 
to decline, but is going to accelerate. 
But so are the needs of other modes. 
We need mass transit in the United 
States—both rail and bus mass transit 
systems. Here in Texas most mass 
transit will move on rubber tires. In 
the heavily congested northeast where 
people have opted to live, work, and 
play on a vertical scale rather than a 
horizontal one, I would expect a boom 
in other kinds of mass transit as well. 

There is an obvious need for better 


airport facilities. It also appears that 


the nation needs new waterways trans- 
portation as witnessed by the recent 
completion of the Arkansas River wa- 
terway in Arkansas and Oklahoma 
and the long-awaited Trinity Canal in 
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Texas. Texas and some other Gulf 
states are looking at the possibility of 
building superports to handle the im- 
portation of energy supplies like oil 
and coal and other materials. All of 
these other transportation facilities are 
useless unless the highways are ade- 
quate to complete the distribution 
network. 

With these other modes and espe- 
cially with mass transit, let us cooper- 
ate and assist where we can. We in 
the highway field have more raw trans- 
portation know-how than anyone. We 
can share our knowledge and cooper- 
ate with other modes and still insist 
on the sanctity of the Highway Trust 
Fund and other highway user reve- 
nues. By sharing our expertise, we can 
help dispel the myth that we are dead 
set against mass transit in all its forms 
and manifestations. 

All of us involved with transporta- 
tion must be innovative. I think we 
must seek new ideas and we must not 
be afraid to put them forth. 

For example, I wonder if anyone 
has suggested to HUD or HEW or 
some other appropriate agency the pos- 
sibility of providing taxi service to 
those segments of our population 
which suffer from a lack of personal 


transportation. It might be that the 
aged, the infirm, and the poor who now 
miss out on vocational, educational, 
health, and recreational opportunities 
because of the lack of transportation 
could be issued coupons which would 
be redeemable in the same manner as 
food stamps. 

It’s just an idea, but probably is the 
cheapest thing we could do in most 
places. I think we must keep in mind 
that highways—and in a broad sense, 
all transportation modes—are for peo- 
ple, not just for vehicles. 

But what about our Texas situa- 
tion? It would be easy enough to tell 
the federal government to forget it— 
that we will go it alone—but we must 
have second thoughts. While we are 
disappointed on the return we get from 
our federal highway taxes, we do re- 
ceive about $240 million a year from 
this source and it constitutes a substan- 
tial portion of our construction budget. 

After weeks of haggling, the 1972 
Federal-Aid Highway Bill died in the 
concluding hours of the 92nd Congress 
because they lacked a quorum in the 
house. I suppose there will be no way 
to know whether this was good or bad 
until we know what we will get out of 
the 93rd Congress. 


Those who want to take money from 
the Trust Fund for bus and rail rolling 
stock and to lobby for the pass- 
through of federal money directly to 
the urban areas will have their forces 
marshaled for a strenuous lobbying 
battle in January. You can rest as- 
sured that Highway Trust Fund friends 
will also be on the scene, and I be- 
lieve that, with one or two exceptions, 
the Texas Congressional delegation is 
with us and knows what to expect. 

There has been talk of trying to get 
a temporary resolution going and let 
the real bill wait until further along 
in the session so that it may have 
more time for consideration. I believe 
that the same opposition will be in 
evidence against the temporary resolu- 
tion as would be against a final solu- 
tion in a complete Congressional act. 
As of this date, I think we would be 
better off to run with the complete 
highway bill as soon as Congress can 
get organized. 

Highway funding will never again 
be easy and we must all remain alert, 
provide the best information we can, 
and do the best job we can to help 
keep highway use taxes for the pur- 
pose for which they were intended in 
the first place. 


‘Our Most Crucial Hour’ 


In an address November 14 at the 
Highway Short Course, Commission 
Member Charles Simons told the key 
Highway Department personnel— 
whom he considers friends and allies 
—some things he felt they should 
KNOW and DO. Three days later 
Simons was sworn in as Commission 
chairman. 

Following are excerpts from _ his 
address. 


THE FEDERAL-STATE  partnership— 
long a model of intergovernmental re- 
lations—is threatened seriously and is 
in danger of being shattered. Some of 
our longtime allies in the ranks of 
industry—the oil companies, the auto- 
makers, suppliers, just to name a few 


Charles E. Simons 
“|. . We can win this fight.’’ 


—seem to have thrown in the towel 
and joined our antagonists. I want to 
emphasize the word “‘some’’ because 
most of these groups still are firm 
allies. 

The architects, the environmental- 
ists, the sociologists, the economists, 
the urban planners, the conservation- 
ists have been having a field day tak- 
ing pot shots at us. 

The crowning blow was the failure 
of Congress to pass the 1972 Federal- 
Aid Highway Act before adjournment. 
This complicated our already confused 
financial situation. Within 60 days we 
may be out of federal highway money. 

We will have substantial lettings in 
November and December, but we will 
have a very small amount of federal 


funds for use in subsequent lettings 
and the use of these funds is compli- 
cated because they must be expended 
on projects which are difficult to de- 
velop. Thus we will be forced to rely 
heavily on limited state funds to keep 
the shop open. 

This situation presents a challenge 
to us, and I have every confidence 
that you gentlemen will show enter- 
prise and ingenuity in wringing the 
most value out of every dollar. If we 
do this, I believe that the many peo- 
ple who for years have given so freely 
of their time and talent to maintain a 
sound highway program will rally be- 
hind our banner. 


le 1972 Federal-Aid Bill was not 
defeated in a vote of the Congress. It 
passed the Senate. It was left hanging 
in midair by parliamentary maneuver— 
a quorum call in the House just before 
it was to go to a vote. Had there been 
a quorum present, there were suffi- 
cient votes to pass the measure. But, 
understandably, many Congressmen 
had left early due to the pending elec- 
tions. Usually under such circumstanc- 
es there is a “gentlemen’s agreement” 
that the question of a quorum will not 
be raised. But it was, and the bill went 
down the drain. 

No productive purpose would be 
served by reviewing in detail the events 
which caused loss of the bill. I be- 
lieve the Administration and certain 
of its key spokesmen must bear the 
blame. 

However, a majority of Congress, 
both Democrats and Republicans, fa- 
vored passage of the legislation. Gerald 
Ford, the minority leader, was one of 
the stalwarts in our corner. 

Our Texas Congressmen, with one 
exception, strongly supported passage 
of a bill. Because of the key positions 
which they occupy, Congressmen Jim 
Wright, Ray Roberts, George Mahon, 
John Young, and Wright Patman par- 
ticularly were most helpful. 

The action of the Administration 
and its spokesmen on this subject is in- 
defensible and shows a callous disre- 
gard for the welfare of the people. One 
of the leading spokesmen termed the 
death of the road bill a “victory” for 


the Administration. 

Most states—and particularly the 
highway users in those states—don’t 
give a tinker’s dam whether someone 
won or lost. But they are concerned 
about the highway program—which is 
coming to a screeching halt. 

We could not be faulted for a natu- 
ral inclination to sit back and say, “To 
hell with it! Let nature take its course!” 
But that simply would play into the 
hands of our opposition. We need to 
stand firm in our conviction that high- 
ways are necessary to the economic 
welfare of the country—that motorists 
need safe and efficient highways for 
the movement of goods, services, and, 
above all, people. 

In the past the Highway Depart- 
ment has depended on its good works 
to be its own reward. Building a bet- 
ter highway system was our way of 
saying to the people: “We're doing the 
best we can for you.” We didn’t ask 
for thanks. . . . We didn’t solicit praise 
for doing our job. But the people know 
of our work and our strongest sup- 
porters are the people who drive the 
highways and are served by them. 

We need to arouse them to action by 
telling and retelling the story. We need 
to alert the cities .. . the counties... 
the truckers .. . the bus operators... 
the shippers . . . the farmers . . . the 
manufacturers . . . the meat packers 
. . . to the actual situation. 


Ya have done a good job of build- 
ing the highway program in the past. 
Now you can help make certain we 
have good highways in the future. To 
show grassroots support before Con- 
gress acts again, we must enlist the aid 
of a broad spectrum of the community. 
You can take the story to at least one 
member of every organization in your 
own community. You can find a 
spokesman in the several organized 
groups in each of your cities and help 
him tell what is happening to the high- 
way program ... to HIS highway 
program. 

Since becoming a member of the 
Commission, I have traveled extensive- 
ly over the state and talked with hun- 
dreds of people. I know the good rep- 
utation you enjoy in your respective 


communities. The people do not re- 
gard the Highway Department as 
some remote agency in an ivory tower 
in Austin. They know it through you 
and the work you are doing. You and 
the people who work with you are the 
Texas Highway Department. 


Therefore, you have a responsibility 
to tell it like it is to your people. You 
have a high degree of credibility, and 
they will listen to you. But it is up to 
you to take the initiative. 

It will be necessary for you to know 
the problem well so you can present 
it forcefully, intelligently, and effec- 
tively. I have a queasy feeling that too 
many of our people are hesitant to 
get into a detailed discussion of our 
problem. We must get into the act in 
an informed way. 

We know you need more specific 
information and we plan to get this 
information in your hands so you will 
have the hard facts needed to present 
our case. 


| hope you will make a real effort 
to solidify your contacts with local 
news media—not just with the news- 
papers, but radio and television as well. 
I hope you will look for opportunities 
to know better the publisher, the man- 
aging editor, the station owner, the 
station manager, and their news writ- 
ers. 

Meanwhile, continue and intensify 
the good work you are doing. Build 
and maintain the system so it will 
serve the needs of the people within 
the limit of our funds. These things we 
know how to do. 

I am convinced that we can win this 
fight. That conviction rests largely on 
the faith I have in the people when 
they are informed and my confidence 
that you will make certain they are 
informed. 

This is our most crucial hour. Let 
it not be said that we were weak and 
faint of heart and had no stomach for 
the fight. Rather, let it be recorded 
that we marshalled our _ resources, 
drafted our battle plan, and slugged 
it out toe to toe. In the end, we will 
be the stronger for having fought the 
good fight. 


Reed, Averyt Win lop Awards 


THE NEXT ENGINEERING dilemma 
facing Robert Reed and Ben Averyt 
is to hang the heavy plaques they re- 
ceived at the 46th annual Highway 
Short Course, November 14, at Texas 
A&M University. 

“Figuring out how to hang that 
award is a big engineering problem,” 
joked Reed, engineer of bridge design 
and winner of the 1972 Gibb Gilchrist 
Award. But he and Averyt, assistant 
right of way engineer and this year’s 
Dewitt C. Greer Award winner, will 
proudly make an attempt. 

The two Austin residents were chos- 
en from more than 1,000 engineers 
employed by the Department through- 
out Texas. 

The awards, named in honor of two 
former state highway engineers, are 
donated by John S. Redditt, a Lufkin 
attorney and a former chairman of the 
Highway Commission. He presented 
the first awards in 1967. Last year’s 


recipients were Ken Nagai, district - 


construction engineer in Beaumont, 
and L. E. Clarke, recently named right 
of way engineer for the state. 

Reed was selected this year for lead- 
ing a special project that developed a 
new design analysis to prevent dete- 
rioration of concrete slabs in bridge 
construction. 

“We worked for about a year on that 
project,” said Reed. “I don’t know if 
that was the most important thing I’ve 
done since I’ve been here, but it cer- 
tainly was the most challenging.” 

Reed contends he has people all 
over the state to thank for helping him 
get the award. 

“Any job like this involves more 
than one person, but this one really 
was teamwork. I have 55 people under 
me in Austin, and much of the original 
work was done at District 18 in Dal- 
las. I just acted as coordinator.” 

The outstanding engineer started 
with the Department in 1950 as an 
inspector of bridge construction in 
Dallas. Averyt began with the De- 
partment in 1929, but he worked sev- 


eral summers in Dallas before when 
he was attending Southern Methodist 
University. 

“I came down to The University of 
Texas and was offered a job in the 
old Road Design Division (now High- 
way Design),” Averyt said. “I worked 
in plans review. Then when Chris 
(Right of Way Engineer Archie Chris- 
tian) started the division in 1956, he 
asked me to be his assistant.” 

Averyt received his award for de- 
veloping administrative policies and 
procedures for the purchase of right 
of way during those formative years. 

“Mr. Greer had us tour the mid- 
western states,” Averyt said, “to see 
how they went about obtaining right 
of way. He had me put together a 
book on the subject, with some of the 
changes we needed in the laws, and 
much of it is still used.” 

With just two years until his retire- 
ment, the right of way expert says he 
will look back on the Greer Award 
as the highlight of his career. 

“By far, it’s the greatest thing that’s 
happened,” he said. “Next would be 
when Archie Christian asked me to 
join this division, but he didn’t put the 
money on the line.” 


Each award consists of the plaque 
and $1,000 cash. Judges for this year’s 
award were Russell Perry, president of 
Texas Good Roads Association, Wel- 
don Hart, public relations director of 
TGRA, and M. T. Harrington, presi- 
dent emeritus of Texas A&M Uni- 
versity. The Highway Department fur- 
nished the selection committee with 
the names and achievements of several 
outstanding Department employees 
with at least four years service in some 
phase of highway engineering. 

Both winners agreed the honor of 
the award and the weighty plaques are 
more important than the money. After 
all, Reed contends, the money won’t 
last long. 

“TI did buy me a color TV,” he said. 
“That’s the first one I’ve ever had. 
And the rest will just be spent.” 

Averyt received one additional 
honor. . 

“When I got back from the Short 
Course,” he said, “the people in D-15 
gave me a surprise party and a gold 
trophy cup.” 

About the cash award, Averyt ad- 
mitted that he had little to say about 
how it is spent. 

“My wife gets the money.” 


TOP ENGINEERS—J. C. Dingwall, state highway engineer, is flanked by Robert L. Reed 
(left), winner of the 1972 Gibb Gilchrist Award, and William B. ‘‘Ben’’ Averyt, recipient of 
the Dewitt C. Greer Award, shortly after Dingwall made the presentations to the ‘‘out- 


standing engineers.” 
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“THE CHILDREN LEARN much more 
from an experience like this than they 
would from reading about it all day 
long,” said Golda Caldwell, principal 
of the School for the Deaf, East Cam- 
pus, in Austin. 

That day the school children saw, 
touched, and even rode in a real hot- 
- air balloon. Through the initiative of 
Austin balloonist Derek Howard and 


LOOKIT THAT—The 
children and 

even the teachers 
are entranced 

as the balloon 
slowly rises to its 
seven-story height. 
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Miss Caldwell’s eager cooperation, 
David Evans of San Antonio brought 
nis balloon, the “America,” to the cam- 
pus to give rides to the students. 

Evans drove the balloon on its trailer 
to the center of a large, open play area 
among the buildings. Then he and 
members of Howard’s crew unloaded 
the balloon and its gondola onto the 
ground. They unrolled it, spread it out, 
and filled it to its massive, full seven- 
story height before the children’s eyes. 

The roar of the powerful burners 
intensified the awed children’s interest 
as the colorfully designed red-white- 
and-blue balloon gently floated up and 
down at the ends of its tether ropes. 

A basket hanging from a toy bal- 
loon, made to resemble the “America,” 
held the names of the students on small 
slips of paper. Boys and girls took 
turns picking names from the basket 
to see who would get to ride the big 
balloon next. And as the lucky riders 
ascended in “America’s” gondola, they 
proudly waved down to their school- 
mates 15 to 20 feet below. 


A few brave passengers even pulled 
the cord that fired the roaring burners, 
lifting the balloon gently skyward. The 
children “oohed” and “aahed” with 
delight. 

Unfortunately, the wind came up 
and the balloon had to be deflated be- 
fore everyone got to ride. The burners 
were turned off, and the great bulging 
tower of nylon and hot air lay down 
to rest. 

Then, led by their teachers, the chil- 
dren rushed to the dormant balloon 
and ran their hands over its surface 
as if trying to grasp the magic it 


seemed to hold. They climbed into the ~ 


gondola and thrust outstretched hands 
toward the burners. Now they knew 
about hot-air balloons. 

“T like to do things for kids,” said 
Evans. “In fact, I was once partially 
deaf myself. So I feel a special kin- 
ship with these boys and girls.” 

What Evans had given them that 
day was an experience they could have 
learned in no other way . . . one they 
probably would never forget. 


HERE WE GO—Boys and girls take a ride up to the ends of the bal- 
loon’s tethers while a giant shadow covers those waiting to ride. 


PRETTY, ISN’T 
1T?——-Teachers 
and students 
gather around to 
inspect the shiny 
balloon and talk 
about it in 

sign language. 
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A DANDY PERCH—What better place to film the ‘‘Hare and 
Hound” race than from the gondola of one of the hounds. 
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or how high winds and hot air took 


10 big balloons across the Central Texas sky 


THE EARLY MORNING sun hid behind 
low-lying stratus clouds and a thick 
blue haze hung gossamer-like over the 
rolling farm land. 

Brightly striped balloons, bigger than 
an eight-room house, swayed left and 
right, to and fro, with the grace of a 
circus fat lady on a high wire. 

Puffing burners shot six-foot tongues 
of blue and orange flame into the gap- 
ing mouths of the balloons towering 
several stories above the ground. 

While the public address system 
squawked in the background, a red 
and yellow giant stirred and slowly 
drifted above the heads of the children 
who chased the fiberglass basket and 
the Pied Piper notes of the singing 
burner. 

ioeeeeeup... and away .. . for 
the first Texas Hot-Air Balloon Race! 

Some 200 people gathered October 7 
in what was once a hayfield four miles 
north of Manor, now known as Bird’s 
Nest Airport. And the crowds for the 
two-day affair were in for more of a 
learning experience than a race. 

After the first balloon drifted away, 
the “race” became more of a “chase,” 
since back at the staging area, the re- 
maining nine balloons impatiently 
tugged at the tether lines and waited 
their turns. 

The favorite race of balloonists is 
appropriately called the “Hare and 
Hound,” since one balloon is let loose 
and the “hounds” follow at two-minute 
intervals and attempt to land as close 


By Robert Gates 
Travel and Information Division 


to the “hare” as possible. 

The spectators, unfortunately, never 
see the finish unless they are part of 
the crew on the chase car—the dare- 
devil rescue vehicle that dashes out to 
the nearest road, heads in the general 
direction of the balloon’s course and 
disappears into a cloud of dust. 


Photographs by John Suhrstedt 


Soon other chase cars follow in hot 
pursuit wagging their empty trailers 
behind them. The high-speed caravan 
winds its way over pastures, woods 
and swamps until it reaches the des- 
cending balloons and returns them to 
their nests on the trailers. 

If the crew is not there to help with 
the landing, it can be costly. The bal- 
loons cost from $3,000 to $6,000 and 
can be blown into trees, power lines, 
and fences and torn to ribbons. 

An hour or two after the opening 


WHAT A VIEW—From Karl Stefan’s balloon that leads the race, Matt Wiederkehr’s craft 


soars above the farmland near Manor. 
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RIDING HIGH—Buffeted by high winds, a trio of balloons is 


filled with enough hot air to rise into the Central Texas sky. 


race, the chase cars and their laden 
trailers return to the starting field and 
are met with a round of applause from 
the anxious fans. 

The deflated balloons are then 
spread out on the ground and sputter- 
ing gasoline-powered blower engines 
prepare to inflate the colorful aero- 
stats (the proper scientific name for a 
balloon). Two men or more open the 
large port in the bottom of the globe 
and the fans are directed into the en- 
velope. Soon the billowing mass of 
nylon seems to breath slowly in and 
out like a slumbering giant. 

As the circus tent of color comes 
alive, the balloonist walks inside the 
semi-filled bag, straightens control 
lines, closes the deflating vent, then 
exits to supervise the remainder of the 
operation. 

Within 10 minutes the two tubular 
burners below the mouth of the balloon 
are pouring the lifting force of hot air 


into the semi-inflated globe. 

If all goes well, the heated air lifts 
the balloon up over the gondola until 
the balloon is upright and the lifting 
force overcomes the weight of the 
balloon. 

If all doesn’t go well and this opera- 
tion is attempted in winds of 10 mph 
or more, the wind holds the balloon 
on the ground preventing it from ris- 
ing over the basket. Sometimes the 
balloon is flattened on the windward 
side and becomes difficult to fill. This 
can cause the flame from the burners 
to blow into the skirt and other areas 
of the balloon, burning large holes in 
the fabric. Even though the cloth will 
not burn, it will melt. 

But once the aerostat is fully inflat- 
ed, it begins to tug at the crew hold- 
ing the basket and is allowed to rise 
slightly off the ground. The crew runs 
the basket downwind as the pilot pulls 
the control cord to the burners in 


short bursts. If too much heat is 
pumped into it, the balloon fabric will 
be damaged. As the crew runs down- 
wind with the gondola, the craft rises 
majestically above their heads and is 
on its way to find the “hare.” 

The 10 contestants listed in the first 
Texas Hot-Air Balloon Race reads like 
a Who’s Who of ballooning. To show 
the crowd that a little Texas breeze of 
20 mph could be handled by pros, the 
pilots decided to give the audience a 
look at precision flying in a balloon. 

Karl Stefan of Palestine, Texas, the 
current world record holder for altitude 
reached in a hot-air balloon, piloted 
his ship up to 5,000 feet with Paul 
Ross, a parachutist with the Austin 
Parachute Center. As the crowd squint- 
ed skyward, Ross’s silhouette was seen 
hurdling from the basket. His chute 
opened in three seconds . . . he drifted 
for another three . . . cut away his 
first chute . . . and dropped another 
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BREATH OF FRESH AIR—Derek Howard of Austin checks the lines in- 
side his balloon, Armadillo, as portable fans inflate it with cool air. 


1,000 feet before opening his second 
chute. 

Hanging beneath the canopy, Ross 
maneuvered his parachute with the 


of a professional. As he landed, 
»wd applauded another remark- 
‘st achievement—a _ calculated 


parachute spot landing from a hot-air 
balloon. 

As the setting sun marked the close 
of the first Texas Hot-Air Ballon Race, 
the wind was still at 20 mph and hold- 
ing, and the audience was waiting to 
see the spot landing race that had been 


scheduled. The balloonists, undaunted 
by high winds, started their blowers 
and lit their burners. Soon a red-white- 
and-blue ship, aptly named the Betsy 
Ross lifted into the twilight sky. 
Betsy was followed in a spectacular 
takeoff by Portis Woolley. Soon after 


Woolley fired his burners, the propane 
system developed a leak. In a matter of 
minutes burning propane was splash- 
ing on the dry hay stubble, starting 
small fires around the gondola. In an 
attempt to move the balloon out of 
danger the crew began to run it down- 


wind for a takeoff. Moments later, as 
the open field turned into a fencerow, 
Woolley’s disabled craft lifted over the 
trees, dragging its fireball skyward. Its 
wake was now a line of flickering 
grass fires which died beneath the 
stamping feet of conscientious spec- 
tators. 

The last balloon, with burner roar- 
ing, joined its two sister ships now 
ascending into the evening sky. The 


other balloons stayed on the ground, 
earthbound by wind, as the shadows 
gave way to darkness. 

A trail of cars began to crawl down 
the dusty lane toward Interstate 35 and 
home. Tomorrow would be just an- 
other day, but for awhile this hayfield 
had left behind the computer, automa- 
tion, pollution, and progress of mod- 
ern times for a fleeting glance at life 
in the Land of Oz. 


IN STYLE—A pair of loyal balloon fans are well-adorned in their official balloon-race T- 
shirts and smiles. About 200 people watched Texas’ first race of this type. 


Photographs and story by Larry Upshaw 
Travel and Information Division 
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CANYONS LUSH WITH big-tooth maple and Texas 

madrone trees. Roughhewn peaks covered with ponderosa 

pine and Douglas fir. Uniform flatlands replete with 

creosote bush and the dreaded lechuguilla. And pockets of 

botanical novelty, where ferns, cacti, evergreens. and sotol spring 

side-by-side from the same rock walls. The Mescalero Apaches enjoyed this 
pristine diversity 400 years ago when the Spanish discovered them in the 
Guadalupe Mountains range, a V-shaped expanse of Permian marine limestone 
jutting southwest from the Texas-New Mexico border 100 miles east of = / 


’ 
El Paso. Here the Mescalero hunted deer, elk, wild turkey, and bear. Nuts / 
a | 
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and fruit were plentiful. And they found an abundance of mescal, the desert 
plant that provided their tribal name, food and fiber, and a hallucinogen | } 
religious rites. More than just a source of livelihood, this mystical land served 
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OASIS—At Smith Spring. (left) on the eastern escarpment of Guadalupe Mountains Na- 
~stional RP, rit maples mingle with soto! and prickly pear cactus in an unusual coexistence, 

+ while down the road at Manzanita Spring, mule deer gather in the late afternoon. 
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on a pink glow alongside US 62- 
80. Although deserted in the first 
light of dawn, this highway pro- 
vides access to the national park 


and is the major artery between El 
Paso and Carlsbad, New Mexico. 
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as a fortress from their enemies—the 
Spanish, warring Comanches, and 
white settlers and soldiers—who would 
have taken the Guadalupes for their 
own. 

For these gifts, the Mescalero gave 
thanks to the spirit Yusn, Creator of 
All, who according to Mescalero lore, 
deemed it all. And they developed 
sacred ties to this land. 

Time has been kind to the Guada- 
lupes, and man is still concerned about 
preserving this hotbed of botanical, 
geological, and zoological importance 
that is known today as Guadalupe 
Mountains National Park. For this 
reason Congress, backed by an ecolog- 
ically aware people, has made this 
area the first real test of the modern 
American’s sincerity. Can he enjoy a 
natural wonder and still preserve it? 

More than half of the 77,518-acre 


park has been designated wilderness 
and will be allowed to revert to its 
state before the white man came. 

“This means,” said John Chapman, 
head of the small cadre of park rang- 
ers administering the area, “the wilder- 
ness area is off limits to motorized ve- 
hicles, there will be no paved roads, no 
grazing, no mining, and no power 
lines. In some areas, horses won’t 
even be allowed.” 

This policy has come under attack 
from several Culberson County cattle 
ranchers who feel they need all avail- 
able grassland to aid the county’s sag- 
ging economy. Hunters who pay $300 
to $500 for a deer lease in this area 
would relish a hunt in a well-stocked 
wilderness. And the area could prob- 
ably support a thriving tourist resort 
industry. Some of the world’s most 
avid naturalists and conservation- 


ists, on the other hand, have suggested 
forbidding people from the park alto- 
gether. 

But the Park Service, with its Con- 
gressional mandate, is slowly hiking 
the middle ground of limited develop- 
ment. 

Driving southwest on US 62-180, you 
get a lasting look at the eastern escarp- 
ment of exposed Capitan reef, one of 
the most significant fossil formations in 
the world. The highway gives access to 
the park, but most of the unique and 
fragile plant communities and animal 
life existing from the western lowlands 
at 3,650 feet to almost one mile up 
to the 8,751 foot summit of Guadalupe 
Peak, highest point in Texas, can only 
be reached by the serious hiker or 
backpacker. 

Roger Reisch and Ben Sanders are 
serious about their love for this 


ON A CLEAR DAY—-Just attach yourself to the nearest tree to combat the 50- 
60 mile-per-hour winds atop Hunter Peak, and you can see Guadalupe Peak 
(right), and US 62-180 to the left snaking out into salt flats to the southwest. 
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great land, and they have taken the 
effort to explore it. That’s part of Rog- 
er’s job, for he is a park ranger. His 
love of the Guadalupes rivals that of 
the Apache, and he has resisted efforts 
for the last eight years to move him to 
another park. 

Ben heads a Highway Department 
crew headquartered at Pine Springs, a 
tiny encampment at the base of the 
eastern escarpment. His responsibility 
is to maintain the highways near the 
park. Much of his spare time is spent 
hiking the hills and canyons of the 
range, and he and Roger took turns 
showing me the natural wonders they 
both have found in the Guadalupes. 

“The Park Service tried to hire me,” 
Ben said. “They would pay me more 
than I make now. But I enjoy my job 
and besides, I only walk these hills 
for fun.” 

Ben might as well be on the park 
payroll. Everytime Roger needs an ex- 
perienced hand to help rescue some- 
one trapped on the mountain, he calls 
on the lanky foreman. 

“Last winter there was a Boy Scout 
leader who was hurt up on the peak,” 
Ben said. “We started up there about 
8 p.m., and we didn’t get him down 
until five the next morning.” 

But Ben doesn’t agree with all the 
park rules, like the one that forbids 
the killing of rattlesnakes. “If one is 
on the trail in front of me,” he said, 
“Tm afraid I'll be tempted to beat him 
to death.” 

An avid hunter and fisherman, Ben 
nearly breaks into a cold sweat when 
he sees a herd of mule deer on park- 
land, like the day we drove the gravel 
road to McKittrick Canyon, one of the 
park’s best-known features and a hik- 
ing warm-up for our assault on the 
8,362-foot Hunter Peak the next day. 

“Look at ’em,” he shouted as 20 or 
more of the big, beautiful animals 
crossed the road. “It’s almost as 
though they know we can’t hurt them 
here. Look at them pose.” 

The road we took actually belongs 
to a local rancher who leases land ad- 
jacent to the park. Someday the park 
will have its own paved road and easy 
access, but now only 10 cars each day 
are allowed to cross the road. Anyone 


THE REAL THING—Frijole Ranch house, now a ranger outpost, once served as headquar- 
ters for the giant J. C. Hunter Ranch. The Park Service will use the white stone house, 
complete with a spring, barn, and corrals, to show how ranchers lived in the 1880's. 


wanting to see McKittrick must regis- 
ter at the park information center and 
get a key to the gate. Keys are given on 
a first-come, first-served basis. But 
any hassle is worth it to see the 
canyon. 

McKittrick was the first part of the 
Guadalupes to become parkland. And 
it didn’t cost a penny. Wallace Pratt, 
vice-president of Humble Oil, a geolo- 
gist, amateur naturalist, and owner of 
the canyon, decided in 1961 that he 
was getting too old to enjoy this wild- 
erness. He felt the Park Service would 
care for it the way he did, so he gave 
the entire 5,600-acre paradise to the 
American people. 

Don’t say you never got somethin’ 
for nothin’. Whether bathed in the 
oranges and browns of autumn or the 
rich greens of spring, McKittrick is eas- 
ily the most gorgeous 5,600 acres in 
Texas. 

At the mouth of the canyon, the 
road ends and the hoofing begins. For 
the five-mile trek along the floor of 
the canyon, ranger John Hollingsworth 
joined Ben and me. 

John spends most of his time in 
the law enforcement end of rangering. 
Whenever he finds someone making 
an open fire, a cardinal sin at this 
park, he can fine them just like your 


friendly, neighborhood traffic police- 
man. Get caught cutting down any 
foliage or killing any animals (includ- 
ing a rattlesnake), and John will be 
on your back. 

But this day he was the naturalist, 
pointing out a rare variety of yucca 
that grows only in McKittrick and in 
Big Bend. He showed us cactus grow- 
ing from the top of a maple tree. In 
the clear spring lives a planarian worm 
that biologists think might exist only 
here. 

Much of McKittrick is unique, and 
as we hiked alongside McKittrick 
Creek the beauty of this natural won- 
der was overwhelming. The creek is 
spring-fed and flows only during wet 
weather. At certain turns in the creek- 
bed, the clear, good-tasting liquid gur- 
gled out of the rocks, flowed a few 
hundred feet, and disappeared into the 
limestone once again. 

John was hiking several miles up 
the canyon to the Pratt Lodge, a dis- 
tinctive hunting cottage built in the 
1930’s. Constructed entirely of stone 
—walls, floors, even the roof—the 
lodge was the home for a young cou- 
ple working for the Park Service. 
Mark and Linda Mystedt lived in the 
lodge for four months last summer 
and fall while they dismantled another 


house up the canyon—a dilapidated 
structure that fell victim to the policy 
of returning the canyon to a primitive 
condition. 

This frame vacation house was 
owned by J. C. Hunter, who sold his 
land to the park. He separated his 
place in McKittrick from Pratt’s by a 
nine-foot fence, a man-made wonder 
built ostensibly to keep the elk on his 
land. The barrier is built of barbed 
wire stretched between telephone poles 
Hunter had sunk into the floor and 
up both steep canyon walls. Digging 
post holes in level ground is hard 
enough, but grinding them into the 
sides of the canyon demanded some 
frontier courage. Ben and I consider 
the mere act of scaling these ridges 
effort enough. 

While Guadalupe Peak is the best 
known of these mountains, Hunter 
Peak (or Pine Top as the locals call it) 
to the northeast has the best trail and 
offers the best view from its crest. 

The morning after our jaunt 
through McKittrick Canyon, we head- 
ed up Bear Canyon Trail, best marked 
of the 55 miles of primitive game trails 
first used by the Hunter Ranch and 
now by backpackers. The original 
plan called for an overnight stay at 
one of the designated backcountry 
campgrounds. But a November chill 
dropped nighttime temperatures into 
the mid-20’s at Pine Springs, with the 
thermometer 10 to 15 degrees lower 
3,000 feet up on Hunter Peak. 

Only daytime packing is recom- 
mended during the winter, and anyone 
staying overnight between November 
and March should carry goose down 
clothes and sleeping bags, and a good 
containerized fuel heater. 

For our late autumn inspection of 
this country, an all-day journey to the 
crest of Hunter Peak, into the Bowl 
between the two escarpments, and 
down Pine Canyon Trail, we needed 
only good walking shoes, light jackets, 
and one pack and frame full of photo- 
graphic gear, water, and our lunch. 
Anyone in moderately good condition 
can make the climb, although you 
must take it easy and stop often. 

The typical scene was Ben out in 
front, gamely skirting the rocky swing- 


backs past densely vegetated areas and 
over centuries of erosion, with me 
puffing yards behind, staring down for 
snakes but only seeing the telltale 
signs that an elk had been on the 
trail. 

We reached the top in about two 
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BOUNTIFUL McKITTRICK—In one of Texas’ most beautiful canyons, you can still get a 


hours, and from Hunter Peak you can — 
see forever. Miles of flatland to the — 
south, Guadalupe Peak beside us, and — 
what looked like the East Texas woods 
nestled between the mountains. 

Here in The Bowl stood a relict for- — 
est of Douglas fir and pine, a remind- 


cool drink from a quiet stream—without getting sick. Packing through this lush area, Ben 
Sanders, in front, and ranger John Hollingsworth get a full burst of fall color. 


er of a time thousands of years ago 
when the climate was cooler and rain- 
fall was greater, and much of the land 
was covered with these trees. No won- 
der the Park Service doesn’t allow 
open fires. A careless maneuver by a 
visitor could destroy this entire area, 
because firefighting up here can only 
be done by airplane. There is no year- 
round water supply for rangers to use. 

To prevent holocaust, Roger Reisch 
would rather prohibit certain types of 
visitors from reaching the outback. 

“T don’t have much patience with 
‘boomers,’” he said. “Those are peo- 
ple who just boom into the park one 
day and boom back out the next, usu- 
ally leaving fires and trash.” 

Their conduct, he maintains, is dif- 


ferent from the conservative user of 
the backcountry—the serious back- 
packer. A person who comes, well- 
equipped to stay on the ground will 
usually take care of the land, Reisch 
has found, and will support limited 
use. 

“We know now,” Roger said, “that 
if you have an acre of land, you can’t 
have people standing on every square 
inch of it. Some of this land, especial- 
ly McKittrick Canyon and The Bowl, 
just can’t stand the pressure of too 
many people.” 

One overzealous developer proposed 
in the original master plan that the 
Park Service build a tramway from 
the eastern escarpment over into The 
Bowl, thus turning thousands of day- 


use visitors loose on this fragile area. 
While the proposal was under study, 
a citizens’ group headed by Bob Bur- 
leson, a commissioner of the Texas 
Parks and Wildlife Department, sug- 
gested the compromise of building a 
tram up Pine Canyon, close to the 
ridge, to near the crest of Guadalupe 
Peak. 

Their study suggested that the high- 
est point in Texas was the most de- 
sired location, and said the relative 
seclusion of the peak would discourage 
further exploration of the tram- 
way passengers. The alternative was 
adopted. 

Another protective measure bans 
horses from certain areas, and that in- 
cludes master horseman Reisch and 


PARADISE—Clear, cold water (right) at 
Smith Spring flows gingerly over delicate 
ferns into the main pool. Edible berries of 
the rare madrone tree, prolific around the 
spring, are popular with birds and ani- 
mals—but they don’t rival strawberries. 


the other rangers. No station-wagon 
rangers need apply here, for most of 
the naturalist’s work is done on foot. 

Most of Roger’s work on horseback 
is done on the west side, an area of 
the lower Chihuahuan desert deemed 
tough enough to stand much abuse. 

He spent one afternoon showing me 
the area where most of the develop- 
ment will take place. Roger uses his 
own horses and for our journey he 
gave me his prize mount Chongo, an 
18-year-old black stallion, and he 
boarded Black Jack, a seven-year-old 
blue roan that is just becoming a good 
“rock horse.” 

“These horses were born and raised 
in this land,” he said. “Your average 
horse wouldn’t last too long on this 
terrain. My horses know exactly 
where to go.” 

Being mainly a Sunday-afternoon- 
for-an-hour rider, I didn’t believe him. 
After some initial halting attempts to 
guide the animal, I finally gave the 
horse his head and found he really did 
know more about this tricky opera- 
tion than I did. Chongo moved along 
trails I would have trouble traversing. 
Passing gorges with 200-foot dropoffs 
and faint trails, this veteran with huge 


legs (built up over years on these 
rocks) was a necessity. 

Roger and I moved along some 
foothills just below a shelf where a 
scenic drive will be built to carry vis- 
itors along the western escarpment. 
Moving northwest, we saw the many 
angles of El Capitan, much like 
500,000 people a year will see some- 
day. Several campgrounds will hold 
most of the people who will visit the 
park, and many will reach Bone Can- 


yon and the Williams Ranch house, 
the turnaround point on our five-hour 
horseback tour. 

As we rode across the windswept 
country, Roger told about his fears 
for this land. 

“T love all this area,” he said, “but 
I guess this west side is my favorite. 
Lots of people don’t like this desert 
country, but it has a certain mystery 
about it and it’s pretty—at least to 
me it is. I just hope it’s tough enough 


HIS LAND—The desert flats on the west side of El 
Capitan are the domain of Roger Reisch, a park ran- 
ger who has devoted eight years to preserving this area. 


to withstand all those people.” 

Roger spoke for most of the natives 
of this area. They dread the time when 
a swank visitor center will attract 
thousands of “outlanders” who may 
abuse the country. At least one motel 
is almost a certainty and several res- 
taurants are possible. 

Ben Sanders is among the fearful. 
He considers any community larger 
than nearby Dell City (population 
300) the “big city,” and he loves the 
simple country life. 

Walter and Bertha Glover, the only 
residents of Pine Springs who don’t 
work for the Highway Department, 
have stronger feelings about the park. 
Walter was a rancher in his younger 
days and Bertha operates the Pine 
Springs cafe and gas station. They 
have lived in this area for 58 years, 


but they were forced to sell their land 
to the Park Service. 

“We’ve worked hard to put this 
place together,” said the sprightly 
woman who won’t admit her age, but 
says her husband is 94. “Now we can’t 
even leave it to our daughter.” 

The Park Service said the old cafe 
clutters the view of El Capitan from 
the east, and that the water on the 
Glovers’ land was essential to their 
operation. Even the small lot given by 
the Glovers to the Highway Depart- 
ment was sold to the Park Service, and 
a new maintenance section will be 
built elsewhere. 

The Glovers can stay where they 
are until they die, but that doesn’t 
sooth the ruffled feelings of Bertha 
Glover. 

Land acquisition is one of the few 


expenditures made by this young park. 
And in a time when the federal budget 
is being cut, the money outlook isn’t 
bright. The visitor center will come 
first, and it probably will not open 
for four or five years. 

Lack of money is slowing develop- 
ment, but in some ways it may result 
in a better park. The slower the de- 
velopment, the more thought that goes 
into it. John Chapman says people 
are constantly badgering him about 
why more hasn’t been done in the 
Guadalupes. 

“In many of the older parks, igno- 
rance, mistakes, and political pressures 
have caused problems. We would 
much rather take criticism now from 
people about what hasn’t been done 
than listen to people later telling us 
about what we did wrong.” & 


. E. CLARKE of Dallas was named right of way engineer in 
November, succeeding Archie Christian who is retiring 
after four decades with the Department. 

In making the announcement, State Highway Engineer 
J. C. Dingwall praised Christian for his leadership in develop- 
ing right of way procedures. 

“Archie Christian is respected nationwide as one of the 
most capable and knowledgeable men in his field,” Dingwall 
said. “Certainly, those of us who know him best hold him 
in the highest regard professionally as well as personally.” 

Christian is the only right of way engineer the Department 
has had. In 1956 he was called upon to create the new 
division. 

“We had to build from the top down,” said the right of 
way expert. “It’s surprising how successful we were in pick- 
ing the right people to do a job that, before then, was done 
completely by the counties.” 

Christian started his career with the Department soon after 
graduating from Texas A&M University in 1932, serving as 
a chainman in the Tyler district. He was a bridge engineer 
in the Fort Worth and Abilene districts, and served in the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers during World War II. 

He returned to the Department in 1946 as a senior resi- 
dent engineer in Abilene and came to Austin two years later 
in the Bridge Division, in 1950 he was named assistant chief 
of the Road Design Division. 

After becoming head of the Right of Way Division, Chris- 
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tian contends, he found his job was more public relations than} 
engineering. . 

“The single most difficult problem then, and now, and in; 
the future, has to be that you’re dealing with individuals, , 
and there are no real guidelines on how to deal with every | 
person. To have a successful acquisition of right of way, . 
you have to buy it without showing favoritism. Some right 
of way people in other states have had scandals with payoffs. 
I guess the fear of this kept Texas out of the right of way 
business for years. But we’ve been lucky, and we have set 
up as many checks and balances as possible.” 

In 1971 Christian was the first employee of a state highway 
agency to be named “Right of Way Man of the Year” by 
the 10,000-member American Right of Way Association. 

He has been active in leadership roles in that association 
and the American Association of State Highway Officials. 
He also is a member of the Transportation System Planning 


Introducing What's-His-Name 


YOU MIGHT CALL HIM Clyde Clod. How about Benny Bruise? 
Whatever your impression of the cartoon character pictured on 


.e-——drugs, doctors, hospital, ambulance... 


n Christmas bills. Guess I’m ready to file 
edical claim. 


this page, you can help the Insurance Division name the principal 
figure in their campaign to inform Department employees about 
policies and procedures of our group insurance coverage. 

“With this character,” said Louis Johnagin of the Insurance 
Division, “we hope to contact each employee through the maga- 
zine. A series of cartoons with a common character will help us 
do that without a lot of written material that is not interesting, 
to say the least.” 

The insurance committee decided on a cartoon, and Blue Cross 
supplied the illustrations. Insurance cartoons with informative cap- 
tions will appear regularly in the magazine. But our character needs 
a name. Please submit your ideas to Texas Highways Magazine, 
Travel and Information Division, 11th and Brazos, Austin 78701. 

The winner’s picture with the winning name will appear along- 
side Clod, or Bruise, or whatever his name is, in a future magazine. 


_... retiring after 40 years 


LARKE JR. 
. . . only the second ROW engineer 


_ ARCHIE CHRISTIAN BeESC 


_ group of the Highway Research Board of the National Acad- 
emy of Science—Nationa! Research Council. Christian is a 
member of the First Methodist Church in Austin, Austin 
Lodge No. 12 AF&AM, and Toastmasters International. 

Clarke, also a Texas A&M graduate, comes to the post 
with impressive credentials. Since 1963 when he became 
head of the district right of way section in Dallas, his section 
has acquired more than 2,800 parcels of right of way in that 
area. 


‘“He’s a smart person, and he’s been in right of way for 
many years. It’ll be an easy transition.” 

Clarke feels “it’s scary following in Chris’s footsteps. He 
has been an outstanding individual, not only in this state but 
on a national level as well. You know, he was the chairman 
of the AASHO right of way committee.” 

The new right of way engineer feels the big problem he 
and his associates will face is trying to implement the bill- 
board and junkyard controls in the Highway Beautification 
Bill of 1970. 

‘A right of way man has to be part lawyer, part engineer, 
part appraiser, and part angel,” Clarke said. “And he must 
be understanding and have a sense of justice.” 

Clarke joined the Department in 1949 as an engineering 
assistant in the Dallas County residency. He left in 1951 
to enter private business, and returned in 1955. After getting 
into right of way, Clarke became a leading advocate of 
the use of photogrammetry for mapping and also pioneered 
various utility adjustment procedures. In 1971 he received 
the Dewitt C. Greer Award for outstanding service to the 
Department. 

Clarke and his wife, Ann, have six children. They are 
members of St. Thomas Aquinas Church in Dallas. 

Christian completed his active service on December 31, 
when Clarke became acting right of way engineer. He will 
take over the job when Christian’s earned leave and vacation 


“L. E. Clarke is very capable to take over,” said Christian. | end March 12. 


CEREMONIAL MILKING—Highway 
Commission Member D. C. Greer 
probably has cut more ribbons than 
anyone in the highway business. But 
when he officially opened the new lo- 
cation of SH 6 near Navasota Novem- 
ber 9, Greer found a new way of 
showing his concern for highway 
problems. When the people of Nava- 
sota, known as ‘The Land of Milk 
and Honey,’’ paraded two prize Jer- 
sey cows on this new four-lane di- 
vided highway, Greer decided to 
“take the situation in hand’’ and 
“put the squeeze’’ on inadequate 
highway facilities. The local people 
attending the ceremony seemed al- 
most as pleased with this scene as 
with the new construction along the 
Houston-to-Waco route. 


The Race to Save Our Rare Plants 


By Nanette Wiese, Travel and Information Division 


CROWN JEWELS—Danish-born Anders Saustrup (right) briefs Dr. Johnston on the progress 
of one of three Texas snowbell trees the center has managed to grow successfully. The 
snowbell is one of the rarest plants botanists have succeeded in propagating since there 
had only been three of them left in the world. 


LAST YEAR THERE were three flower- 
ing Texas snowbell trees in the world. 
This year there are six. 

Last year the rare anacacho orchid 
tree existed only in the Anacacho Hills 
west of Uvalde. Today, there are about 
150 anacachos that will soon be ready 
for transplanting throughout the state. 

To those unschooled in botany, 
these feats may not sound impressive, 
but to the professional and amateur 
botanists who arduously worked to 
save these “crown jewels” of the Texas 
plant world—the feats are slightly less 
than miracles. That’s because the trees 
are only two of more than 300 species 
of native plants that are considered 
rare and endangered because they are 
disappearing from the earth at an 
alarming rate. One hundred of them 
grow only in Texas. 

For the last year, Dr. Marshall John- 
ston and his co-workers at The Uni- 
versity of Texas Rare Plant Study 
Center in Austin have raced against 
the clock—handicapped by time and 
money—to prevent these species from 
becoming the dinosaurs of the plant 
kingdom. 

Even though the U.T. botanist and 
his field directors, Anders Saustrup and 
Stuart Strong, consider their results 
with two trees as “success stories,” they 
warn it is really only “cliff hanging.” 

“We are like a plant zoo because 
we collect and protect species of plants 
that may be extinct in the wilds and 
exist only in captivity,” Saustrup ex- 
plained. “We think now we're doing 
well if we have 50 or 75 specimens of 
a given plant, but if we could increase 
that number by several hundred, they 
could reproduce themselves on their 
own and we could reintroduce them all 
over the state.” 

The Rare Plant Study Center has 
been in operation for one year and has 
only two more years left on a three- 
year grant that was provided by private 
donations. The center is as rare as 


many of the plants it cultivates since 
it is the only one in the United States. 

Johnston, who says the day-to-day 
work is done by Saustrup and Strong, 
feels the center’s accomplishments are 
only “stopgap measures.” 

“We're dealing with a real emer- 
gency,” Saustrup explained. “The re- 
maining natural areas are disappear- 
ing so fast that many species of plants 
become extinct before we even get to 
them.” 

“Getting to them” is one of the bot- 
anists’ major hurdles. 

“One of the biggest problems we 
have with rare plants is finding out 
where they are,” says Strong. “We go 
through old records and find descrip- 
tions of where certain plants were once 
seen, and then draw out approximate 
locations on a map. It’s very much 
like a treasure hunt—you never know 
where they'll turn up. One time we 
landed in the middle of a huge ranch 
and the owner took us back to the 
area the map indicated. Sure enough, 
we found the plant we were looking 
for near a creek bed just as the map 
showed.” 

Saustrup and Strong conduct most 
of the field expeditions that often lead 
to remote corners and include miles of 
walking in search of plants no other 
man may have seen. 


The list of plants they may never 
find is long because each section of the 
state has plants that are designated 
extremely rare or extinct. These include 
the Hart Creek dragonhead and Nava- 
sota ladies’ tresses in East Texas, the 
basin bellflower and wild buckwheat in 
the Edwards Plateau area, and the 
Guadalupe cliffdaisy and Goat Canyon 
cottonwood from the Trans-Pecos re- 
gion. Coastal-evening primrose from 
the coastal prairie is already extinct 
and was last collected in 1855. 

Collection is only one of three pri- 
mary objectives of the center. The oth- 
er objectives: 

—To propagate plants and record 
their development under sound horti- 
cultural practices. 

—And to distribute specimens where 
they will be assured of reasonable care, 
such as parks and gardens, public 
grounds, highways, institutions, and 
especially botanical gardens and ar- 
boretums. 

Once the plants are located and 
specimens are brought into the green- 
house laboratory, the tedious work 
begins. 

“Tt’s such a slow process that it can 
be terribly frustrating,’ Strong ex- 
plained. “For instance,” he said, point- 
ing toward a few gallon cans contain- 
ing small plants, “that’s it for the ma- 
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drones this year. We have only so 
much space and energy, so we have to 
wait until next year. We have to re- 
member that we can’t take it all on at 
once.” 

Although not on the extinct list yet, 
the Texas madrone is rapidly becoming 
endangered because deer and other 
animals graze away the young plants 
as fast as they come up. 

“The only ones that survive natural- 
ly are the older, tougher trees,” Sau- 
strup added, “‘and as soon as they die 
of old age, the plant will become ex- 
tinct. Our major problem is that no 
one knows how to grow them success- 
fully from seeds, which is what we hope 
to discover with our experimentation. 
Last year we got nearly 200 of them 
to come up from seeds, but only one 
of them is still living.” 

Strong said many people have tried 
to transplant the madrones, which is 
virtually impossible. 

“Nature does it in its own way, but 
we don’t know what is happening. We 
have to backtrack and find out what 
the natural process is,” he said. 

Lack of information about the rare 
plants often leaves the botanists grop- 
ing in the dark for answers to vital 
questions—like how much water and 
light, when is it safe to transplant, and 
what kind of soil is necessary? 

“There’s a limited number of plants 
that can grow in a garden,” Strong ex- 
plains, “so everyone’s learned every- 
thing there is to know about roses and 
petunias. But very little is known about 
other plants.” 

Saustrup says the center is the first 
organized effort at finding, propagat- 
ing, and disseminating native plants 
even though many individuals have 
made contributions. 

“There’s never been a pool of effort 
and now people who didn’t know each 
other are coming together for the first 
time. We keep records of how things 
can be made to grow and we hope 


CRITICAL STEP—Getting a seed to germi- 
nate is one of the hardest problems the 
botanists face. Since so little is known 
about many of the rare and endangered 
species, vital questions about the amount 
of moisture, light, soil mixture, and time 
necessary to germinate have to be an- 
swered through experimentation. 
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eventually to have a practical horti- 
cultural manual. There’s a great need 
for one because nurseries don’t usually 
give attention to native plants,” said 
Saustrup. 

“But we think our native plants and 
trees offer great esthetic values, too.” 
That’s why the center is attempting to 
grow and distribute some trees that 
are not especially endangered or rare, 
ornamental ones that commercial nurs- 
eries haven’t exploited. 

“We want to draw attention to na- 
tive plants in hopes that people will 
grow some of them instead of the 
more popular ones found in nurseries,” 
Saustrup said. “This will insure against 
their being added to the list of rare 
and endangered plants in the future.” 

The botanists explained that “ex- 
panding civilization” has been respon- 
sible for the current crisis. Urban 
sprawl encroaches on land in it’s natu- 
ral state. Wild plants also suffer from 
herbicides sprayed over fields and 
forests, they said. 

“A great amount of environmental 
damage has been done by ignorance,” 
Saustrup said, “But we don’t condemn 
people who destroy plants they don’t 
know exist. That’s why we will send a 
free list of rare and endangered plants 
and where they can be found to anyone 
who requests it. 

“Anyone who has a small plot of 
land can take part in the preservation 
of Texas vegetation. We want people in 
garden clubs, for instance, to take an 
interest in their native plants,” he said. 

On a broader scope, Dr. Johnston 
thinks there should be habitat preserva- 
tion where enclaves of land would be 
set aside for educators, naturalists, 
scientists, and even bird watchers. 

“The Parks and Wildlife Depart- 
ment has tried to take care of the rec- 
reational needs, but only now is any- 
one taking an interest in wildlife or 
plant habitation. We feel we need to 
distinguish between legitimate recrea- 
tional needs and lands that are weak 
and need to be set aside as limited ac- 
cess areas,” Dr. Johnston said. 

“People like us don’t like to con- 
demn recreation because it is needed, 
especially in the urban setting. We just 
feel more robust areas should be used.” 
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these plants came up, there had only been a few others in West Texas. 


The center has attracted attention 
from other states interested in dupli- 
cating its efforts. 

“We get many requests from other 
states, but since we’re still groping in 
the dark, we can only be of limited 
help. One thing we’ve already done is 
to compile a list of all trees, flowers, 


Anyone who has information for 
the Rare Plant Study Center, or 
who would like a list of rare and 
endangered species and where 
they can be found, can contact 
the center by writing: 


The University of Texas 
Rare Plant Study Center 
P. O. Box 8495 

Austin, Texas 78712 


and shrubs endemic to Texas. No one 
has written a field guide of these spe- 
cies with maps and drawings. If we 
ever get the manuscript together, may- 
be someone might want to help us 
publish it,” Saustrup says hopefully. 

“Unique vegetation is part of the 
Texas heritage and there are still many 
vegetation resources that are unex- 
plored. With species disappearing, one 
does not know if some pharmaceutical 
or economic properties are being lost 
forever,” he said. 

“There is such a delicate interaction 
between all animals, plants, and birds 
that if one disappears, it creates an 
imbalance. 

“No specie in nature lives unto it- 
self—we are all interlinked on a great 
chain and if too many of these links 
disappear, the chain may eventually 
break—then it’s soon a matter of en- 
vironmental survival.” & 


HILE ON His way to work at the Rare Plant Study Center 
W:: Lake Austin Boulevard, Anders Saustrup spotted 
two anacua trees amid the construction machinery for Aus- 
tin’s new north-south artery, MoPac Expressway. 

“IT pulled over and decided to investigate,” Saustrup said. 
“T noticed the trees that were marked for saving had red 
rings painted around their trunks.” Since the two anacua 
trees didn’t have the red rings, Saustrup tied red rags around 
them until he could contact the Highway Department. 

“When I got in touch with the Department’s field office 
to find out if the trees were in the path of the road, I was 
told they were. After I explained that the two trees probably 
represent the extreme northernmost range of the species 
that is more commonly found in South Texas, the Highway 
Department employees were eager to help me save them,” the 
amateur botanist said. 

He had contacted District 14 Engineering Assistant Bill 
Neece and Engineering Technician Eugene Bushacker who 
are working on the link of 16-mile freeway that crosses Town 
Lake and Lake Austin Boulevard. 

“When he told me about the trees, I got interested,” Bush- 
acker says. “Those things have the roughest leaves you’ve 
ever seen. Saustrup explains that the sandpaper-like leaves 
are the tree’s identifying mark. 


The Anacu 


The anacua grows best along ridge river valleys in Central 
and South Texas, sometimes reaching as far east as Hous- 
ton. It is planted abundantly in Victoria for shade. The wood 
of the tree, which often grows 50 feet high, is used for wagon 
spokes, wheels, axes, and tool handles. 

Bushacker even dug up one of the many young plants 
that had sprung up under the branches of the older trees. “I 
planted one in my churchyard and it’s doing fine,” he says. 

The Austin Parks and Recreation Department agreed to 
move the trees to the north bank of Town Lake near where 
Barton Creek empties into the lake. Stan Abbott, a repre- 
sentative with the city department, said the trees would 
be at a vistapoint where the hike and bike trail will be 
extended and passing motorists can see them. 

Abbott, Saustrup, and Bushacker supervised the moving 
of the two trees by a power tree mover November 28. The 
machine wrapped around the trees and dug a trench under 
them. Each extraction took about 35 minutes and the re- 
planting took only 15 minutes. 


“There was only minimum damage to the root systems 
and the trees will only have to be cut back a little,” a pleased 
Saustrup said after the trees were safely in place in their 
new locations. 

Dr. Marshall Johnston, center director, wrote a letter 
thanking Neece and Bushacker for their concern and consid- 
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With the aid of Highway Department engineering personnel, Austin 

city workers replant a rare anacua tree away from the construc- 

tion of the MoPac Expressway Bridge (background) over Austin’s 

Town Lake. 


Transplant 


eration” in the preservation of the two trees. Saustrup says 
the Department “could not have been more cooperative.” 

But this was not the first time the center and the Highway 
Department had worked together to save an endangered 
plant. 

The supervisor of the Department’s Judge Roy Bean 
Visitor Center, Jack Skiles, helped the botanists save the 
now rare Texas pistachio tree that was once abundant at 
the juncture of the Rio Grande and Pecos rivers before 
the area was flooded after the Amistad Dam was built. 

“Skiles called up and said he had found some that were 
not underwater at that time,” Saustrup says. “Stuart Strong 
and I made a field trip to the area which resulted in the 
original seven small plants we have in the laboratory.” 

That was three years ago and Saustrup has made several 
trips back to the area to collect seeds with Skiles’ help. 
The first efforts at propagating the plant at the center 
failed, but seeds collected last August germinated and pro- 
duced several hundred thriving pistachio plants. 

Skiles has also tried to get the seeds to germinate, but 
had no luck until this summer. The results of his labor— 
two small pistachio plants—are on display in his office. 

“We depend on people to let us know about plants that 
are in danger and many of them collect seeds for us and 
keep an eye on certain plants,” Saustrup said. “We wouldn’t 
be able to do what we do without their help.” &2 


To and From Our Readers 


Here Kitty, Kitty 

The only wildcats city folks usually 
see are on the backs of high school 
cheerleaders’ uniforms or safely with- 
in the confines of their television sets. 

Horace Davis, right of way appraiser 
in the Fort Worth district office, caught 
the “sign of the cat” on his right front 
bumper while driving to work one 
morning. Traveling along IH 820, Da- 
vis “wasn’t far from the office. There 
were apartment houses near and a res- 
idential area up on the hill. 

“And this thing just jumped out on- 
to the road and into the bar ditch. 
Then it leaped in front of the car and 
made a tremendous thud.” 

Slowing to a safe stop, he walked 
back to find a crowd gathering around 
his victim—a four-foot-long, 35-pound 
bobcat. Davis figures the cat came 
from the nearby river bottom. 

The cat was a female with a lovely 
coat having dark brown stripes cross- 


“SOMEONE WANTS To TALK TO YOU 


ing a gray-brown brindle background. 
It was beautiful, and as Davis de- 
scribes, “Pretty big . . . especially for 
a city cat.” 


So’s Your Old Man 

When Bruce Pickard of Orange read 
an item in the November issue of Tex- 
as Highways praising Massachusetts 
at Texas’ expense, that was all he could 
take. In a reply to “the dude in Law- 
rence, Massachusetts,” this Texophile 
writes: 

“Dear Massachusetts—This is Texas 
talking. Texas is the greatest state and 
that’s no rumor. If it wasn’t for our 
oil wells, the U.S. would be in bad 
shape. They would have to spend mil- 
lions of dollars a year to import oil 
from overseas because Alaska and the 
few other states that do have oil wells 
could not satisfy the need. 

“As far as I can see, the Massa- 
chusetts Minutemen didn’t have a 
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ABOUT THE CHRISTMAS PARTY. “ 


thing to do with Texas being here. 
In 1775, Texas was under Spanish 
rule. Texas won its independence from 
Mexico and formed a republic in 1836. © 
Those Mexican soldiers were just no 
match for Sam Houston and his gang — 
at San Jacinto. Why, it took Santa | 
Anna and several thousand troops 12 
days to build up enough nerve to at- © 
tack 187 men in The Alamo. 

“If you want to talk about cour- 
ageous men, don’t overlook Dwight 
Eisenhower, Chester Nimitz, Sam — 
Houston, Sam Rayburn, Lyndon John- 
son, and fighting Audie Murphy. — 
Katherine Anne Porter and Mildred 
“Babe” Zaharias would head a list 
of outstanding Texas women. 

“As for songs written about Texas, 
don’t forget “The Yellow Rose of Tex- 
as,” “The Eyes of Texas, Sandmeor 
course, “Going Back to Houston,” 
about the greatest city. 

“Texas wasn’t hiding during the 
American Revolution. We weren’t even 
in the Union then. The only thing Mas- 
sachusetts beats Texas in is Yankee 
Doodles, and I thank the good Lord 
for that. I hope you now understand 
that Texas is the greatest state because 
I don’t like to see people going around 
and spreading their ignorance to others 
all their lives.” 


Slow Mode of Locomotion 
Most travelers arrive at Highway 
Department tourist bureaus by conven- 
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tional motorized vehicles, but an in- 
creasing number march, pedal, or hike 
to a different drummer. 

A young lady from Michigan 
stopped at the Denison bureau to fill 
her backpack with travel literature be- 
fore setting off to roam the farm roads 
of the area. Two men from Canada 
stopped by Denison on their way to 
Brownsville; their mode of travel was 
10-speed bicycles. The Panhandle is 
the scene of much summer hitchhiking, 
but it didn’t work too well for one 
fellow who seemed a little more be- 
draggled than most. He informed Neil 
Cox, the Amarillo bureau supervisor, 
that it had taken him two years to 
thumb his way from Albuquerque (a 
distance of 288 miles). 

“From the looks of him,” reports 
Cox, “he may have been telling the 
truth.” 


From Offense to Defense 

Before the end of the current fiscal 
year, Highway Department employees 
should be about the most defensive 
group of drivers in Texas. By then, 
more than 8,000 will complete the Na- 
tional Safety Council Defensive Driv- 
ing Course. 

Since the Texas Legislature in 1972 
passed the law giving graduates a 10 
percent discount on automobile insur- 
ance, most of the districts and divi- 
sions have initiated the course for em- 
ployees and dependents. 

The eight-hour course has_ been 
available for three years, but few peo- 
ple were interested in it until the rate 
reduction was passed. 

The only cost to employees for the 
course is a $1 registration fee, and 
you get that back many times over on 
insurance premiums. 


Happy 
New Year 
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Nanette Wiese 
. .. Upholding a winning tradition. 


Marjie Mugno Laws 
. . . gone but not forgotten. 


Take It Away, Nanette 


As Nanette Wiese turned in 
her chair, knocking several copies 
of Highway News off her desk 
and dropping her pencil, she said 
hello to a friend across the room 
and exclaimed that with her tak- 
ing over for Marjie Mugno, 
things would be different around 
here. 

After 14 years as editor of 
Highway News and five years as 
assistant editor of Texas High- 
ways, Marjie resigned in Novem- 
ber to get married and move to 
Dallas. She is gone, but how can 
you forget her? 

“For 15 years Marjie dialed 
more wrong numbers, dropped 
more pencils, jumped at the buzz 
of the D-16 intercom more often, 
and said, ‘How exciting’ more 
than any 20 people put together,” 
said Frank Lively, editor of Tex- 
as Highways. 

But Lively recognized the 
worth of the 1957 University of 
Texas graduate, who was includ- 
ed in an article on outstanding 
journalism graduates in the Al- 
calde, UT ex-students magazine. 
Listed among the Foremost 
Women in Communications for 


1970-71, Marjie was selected for 
the 1973 World Who’s Who of 
Women. 

Nanette is a sure bet to carry 
on in Marjie’s tradition of fine 
journalism. Former managing ed- 
itor of The Austin Citizen, a 
weekly newspaper in the Capitol 
City, she also worked on the copy 
desk of a daily paper in Carbon- 
dale, Illinois, and was editor of 
the student newspaper at Sam 
Houston State University in 
Huntsville. She also taught jour- 
nalism in Spring Branch for one 
year. 

“My mother is a reporter for 
The Beaumont Enterprise,” Nan- 
ette said. “I got interested in 
journalism when I was 16 years 
old and she let me fill in for her 
for two weeks while she was on 
vacation. I covered an axe mur- 
der, two rapes, a drowning, and 
a murder trial. I knew that was 
the life for me.” 

Now she feels that as a young 
woman with a husband and a 
22-month-old daughter,  retire- 
ment parties and the other func- 
tions the editor of Highway News 
attends are enough excitement. 
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~ OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


Hundreds of letters are received 
each month by the Travel and Infor- 
mation Division, Maintenance Opera- 
tions Division, and the district offices, 
from citizens commenting on highway 
matters. Unfortunately, Texas High- 
ways cannot run copies of all these 
letters, only a selected cross section. 


e I wish to express my appreciation 
to the Texas Highway Department for 
the assistance one of your employees, 
a man with the nickname “Koonie,” 
gave me this morning. 

On her way to work in Port Arthur 
from Beaumont, my wife had some 
problems with her car. Later this 
morning while I was trying to replace 
a water hose, Koonie was kind enough 
to stop and give me some assistance. 

On the way to my car, I saw Koonie 
also helping another person who was 
having problems. 

John B. Wasser 
Beaumont 

(Ed. Note: The man _ nicknamed 
Koonie is Stafford Bazinet, an em- 
ployee of the Port Arthur maintenance 
section. ) 


@ On September 25, we were on our 
way to attend classes at the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare in Laredo. 
Having had car trouble in Eagle Pass 
and Carrizo Springs, we were more 
concerned with getting there than 
checking our gasoline gauge. Twenty 
miles before we got to Laredo, we 
ran out of gas. 

Being three ladies and stranded in 
the middle of nowhere, we hesitated to 
flag any passing cars. We were be- 
ginning to panic, when along came 
this Highway Department truck with 
two men. They immediately stopped 
and gave us enough gasoline to make 
it to Laredo. 


These men, whose names we 
learned, are Benigno H. Rodriguez and 
Alfredo Sanchez, work under the su- 
pervision of Pedro Bustamante of Dis- 
trict 21 in Laredo. These men are very 
courteous, polite, and understanding. 

We would like to express our appre- 
ciation for their kindness and help 
when we needed it. 

Mrs. Rosa E. Perales, 

Carrizo Springs 

Mrs. Anna M. Chisum, 
Eagle Pass 

Mrs. Nelda Vasquez, Del Rio 


© Some friends and I have formed 

an ecology club. We go around pick- 
ing up trash around our neighborhood. 
We had a meeting and decided that 
we wanted to do something for our 
whole state, so we started having a 
thing like dues. We each pay 50 cents 
or more every week. By the end of the 
week we have about $4. We want to 
buy some trees. Do you know anyone 
we can send the money to, and how 
much they will cost? In case you were 
wondering, we want to have them 
planted in the forests. 

Sherri Bylander 

Richardson 


e I have just received invaluable as- 
sistance from one of your employees, 
Roy McCoy, on our Gulf Freeway, 
when a brand new Chevrolet with only 
1,400 miles on it died stone dead with 
me. 

This is an excellent safety measure 
and I hope it is continued. I was in- 
deed surprised to find out that these 
men who put their lives on the line 
get no commission. 

I, a non-gripe taxpayer, think they 
should. 

William B. Leonard 
Houston 


@ My wife and I just returned from — 
an extended vacation trip through the — 
West and we would like to take this — 
opportunity to thank you for the ex- 
cellent Texas vacation book prepared — 
by the Highway Department that was 
sent to us and also to compliment you — 
on the wonderful rest areas along your — 
highways—especially the one located — 
west of exit 241 on IH 10 and US 290 
west of Fort Stockton. 

Such complete, clean, and well- — 
landscaped areas and facilities make — 
for safe, restful, and enjoyable travel. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wepler 
Wooster, Ohio 


e On behalf of the Midland Jay- 
cees, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to express sincere thanks for 
your contribution to the success of the 
holiday rest stop project. 

During the three-day Labor Day 
weekend, approximately 4,000 motor- 
ists took advantage of the facilities of- 
fered at the rest stop. Without your 
cooperation, it would have been im- 
possible to offer motorists an oppor- 
tunity to stop and relax before continu- 
ing their journey. I can assure you that 
the motorists sincerely appreciated the 
cooperation of the Highway Depart- 


ment. Tom Newman 


Midland 


e I was traveling from Rankin to 
Midland when I had car trouble. My 
car registered hot and I was unable 
to drive it. I was about 10 miles from 
Rankin. Two of your trucks that had 
been working on the road stopped to 
help me. [I cannot tell you how very 
much I appreciated their kindness and 
their courteousness. They were very 
helpful to me and followed me into 
Rankin to make sure that I had no 
more trouble. 

My sincere appreciation to them for 
their kindness to me, as I was alone 
and very unsure about how to handle 
the situation. Thank you for such nice 
people in your department. 

Mrs. James Mims 
McCamey 

(Ed. Note: The two men, Jose Mo- 
lina and Jose Riojas, work in the Mc- 
Camey maintenance section.) 


AWARDS 


(As of January 31, 1973) 

45 Years 

District 16 

Jose S. Molina, Maintenance Technician II 


40 Years 

District 3 

Jarmon E. King, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 12 

Karl Hackradt, Draftsman III 

District 24 

Ernest H. Mendoza, Maintenance Technician II 


35 Years 

Bridge Division 

Herbert W. Kessler, Bridge Administrative Engineer 
District 9 

Joel A. Williams, Accountant III 

District 16 

William C. Wishert, Maintenance Technician II 
District 19 

Robert O. Ferrell, Shop Foreman III 


30 Years 

District 3 

Charlie H. Gilbreath, Maintenance Technician II 
District 4 

George J. Cannon Jr., Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 5 

Lemuel M. Burkhart, Resident Engineer 
District 8 - 
Charlie B. Morrow, Engineering Technician 
John P. Coppinger, Engineering Technician V 
District 13 

William C. Kubicek, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

Marjorie B. Kelley, Engineering Technician III 
Keith C. Arey, Maintenance Technician II 
District 24 

Jose G. Aguirre, Maintenance Technician II 
Gilberto G. Ramirez, Maintenance Technician | 


25 Years 

Materials and Tests Division 

George A. Randolph Jr., Engineering Technician V 
Planning Survey Division 

Willard Gober, Traffic Recorder Technician II 
Motor Vehicle Division 

Andrew E. Buntyn, Accountant III 

District 1 

Charles F. Johnson, Maintenance Technician II 
District 3 

John L. Maroney Jr., Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 4 

Glen J. Looney, Maintenance Technician II 
District 6 

Howard B. Campbell, Engineering Technician V 
District 8 

John E. Pierce, Right of Way Agent III 

District 9 

Wilbur T. Davis, Engineering Technician III 
District 11 

James R. Crowe, Supervising Resident Engineer 


District 12 

Lawrence M. Pursley, Maintenance Technician II 

Walter B. Walthers Jr., Supervising Construction Engineer 
District 15 

Richard P. Henry Jr., Accountant III 


District 18 

Billy G. Brownfield, Senior Designing Engineer 
District 20 

John W. Sawyer, Maintenance Technician II 
District 25 


Albert S. Feagin, Maintenance Technician II 


RETIREMENTS 


Highway Design Division 

Garland Coker, Senior Designing Engineer 
District 1 

Orville G. Cox, Maintenance Technician | 
District 3 

Cecil W. Guinn, Engineering Technician IV 
Jarmon E. King, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 5 

Claude E. Wallace, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 6 

Dixie L. Nance, Engineering Technician III 
District 7 

Harry S. Whitten, Engineering Technician V 
District 8 

Rudolph B. Burkman, Maintenance Technician | 
District 9 

Rolla W. KuhIman, Right of Way Agent IV 
District 10 

Benjamin W. Davis, Draftsman III 

Ernest Long, Maintenance Technician II 
District 11 

Lawrence E. Davis, Maintenance Technician II 
Albert S. Petty, Engineering Technician IV 
Buford Williamson, Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 

Benjamin C. Calfee, Engineering Technician V 
Meredith A. Reifel, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 

Alton W. Vordenbaum, Right of Way Agent IV 
District 17 

John W. Baker, Maintenance Technician II 
Octavene V. Harbin, Accounting Clerk III 
District 18 

Ross H. Hardin, Engineering Technician II 
Albert S. Johnson, Maintenance Technician II 
James R. Kirkpatrick, District Designing Engineer 
Clovis W. Oliver, Maintenance Technician II 
Henry L. Santerre, Engineering Technician V 
District 19 

William C. Dickinson, Chief Accountant II 
District 20 

Knox E. Dixon, Right of Way Agent IV 

Clyde E. Haynes, Maintenance Technician | 
Alva E. Pickering, Maintenance Technician II 
District 22 

Costulo R. Arroyoz, Maintenance Technician | 
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